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Consultation on Labor-Management Relations 


Specific suggestions for extending and improving the 
contribution of the churches to constructive relations be- 
tween labor and management resulted from an informal, 
off-the-record consultation held June 16-19, 1955, on 
the campus of Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. The 
focus was primarily on the local community. 

At the invitation of the National Council of Churches’ 
Department of the Church and Economic Life, 45 church 
leaders, mainly laymen from the ranks of labor, man- 
agement, and the general public, with a number of clergy- 
men and theologians, spent four days discussing current 
trends, issues, and needs. 

Roswell P. Barnes, Associate General Secretary of the 
National Council, opened the group’s deliberations with 
an address and discussion on “The Basis and Expression 
of the Churches’ Sense of Responsibility toward Lahor- 
Management Relations.” During the next two days three 
groups, representing cross-sections of the occupational 
interests comprising the conference, discussed simultane- 
ously the responsibilities of labor and management lea:- 
ers, and their experience with and expectations from the 
churches. They later considered separately many prac- 
tical details of interrelationships, such as the kind of 
leadership expected of clergymen in regard to labor- 
management relations, what educational and training pro- 
grams should lay people look for from their churches, 
what services should churches provide within the plant 
or factory, how can churches contribute toward peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes, etc. 

Informal summaries of discussions, general agreements, 
and recommendations for further study were considered 
by the participants as a whole on the final day. These 
proposals were designed specifically for use by the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life in developing 
church programs and activities related to labor and man- 
agement. 

Participating in the three-day sessions were 15 laymen 
from positions of leadership in industrial relations and 
other aspects of management, 13 leaders from organized 
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labor, 6 economists, educators, lawyers and others outside 
industry, and 11 clergymen and theologians. By common 
consent all agreed that there is much to be done by the 
churches through the clergy and, even more, through 
active and committed laymen, to bring the influence of 
Christian principles and practices into the daily function- 
ing of industrial relationships. Many practical pro- 
posals were explored and recommended for promotion 
through the on-going program of the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life. 


Farm Programs and National Welfare 


<[gricultural Policy, by Rainer Schickele of the U. N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization, is a timely book on 
farm programs and the national welfare. (New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. $6.50.) It is timely for churchmen 
because it comes as close as any recent text on farm 
policy to pointing up ethical issues regarding “freedom,” 
“social responsibility,’ and “means and ends.” 

Professor Schickele’s book, however, is not a text on 
ethics. It is a comprehensive non-technical economic analy- 
sis of agricultural policy-making in a free society. The 
American farm economy is analyzed. Government farm 
programs are reviewed, commended, or criticized. “Means 
and ends” of farm policy are related to each other, and if 
the “means chosen” do not fit the “ends the public de- 
sires,” the author points out how and why. He uses 
charts and tables where needed, but few of the charts are 
of the usual complicated economic type. Many are in- 
triguing schematic hierarchies of “mean and ends.” 

This willingness to discuss “ends” as well as “means” 
is what makes Agricultural Policy .timely. It also may 
make the book controversial. Economists often stick 
to terms such as “elasticity of demand,” “supply and 
demand functions,” etc. They analyze “means” and say 
little—as economists—about “ends.” 

Dr. Schickele’s approach is not that of pure deduc- 
tion, however. He does not start with some goal, such as 
“freedom” or “security” or “equality” and work out neat 
step-by-step schemata for arriving at policy recommenda- 
tions. Rather, he takes several widely-accepted inter- 
mediate goals of farm policy, such as: (a) a maximum 
social product, and (b) equalization of opportunities. He 
then points out how certain farm programs have worked 
toward the one goal and certain programs have worked 
toward the other. Some programs try to do both—and 
not always successfully. 

The book covers a broad range of farm policy prob- 
lems: farm credit, conservation, price supports, food 
consumption, farm exports, and land tenure. 
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Professor Schickele, until last year, was chairman of 
the Department of Agricultural Economics at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 


43rd Meeting of Chamber of Commerce 


“When the fabric of American business is shot 
through with Christian morality, as it is being today 
more than at any time in our history, the greatest days 
in the history of the free enterprise system are ahead,” 
said Dr. Norman Vincent Peale in an address before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, whose 
43rd annual meeting was held in Washington, May 1-4, 
1955. Dr. Peale also said that “the patron saint of 
America is bad old St. Vitus. We are a_ nervous, 
high-strung, jittery generation. I think probably 
this could be described as the generation of the dither. 

. Change your thought pattern, think about your- 
self differently. If you are dissatisfied with the results 
you had in your business this past vear, alter your 
thinking about it. By a changed thought pattern, vou 
get a changed result.” 

Eugene FE. Holman, chairman of the board, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, commended the Chamber 
for its support of H.R.1, the bill extending the recipro- 
cal trade program as recommended by President 
Eisenhower, in an address, “Main Street's Stake in 
World Trade.” Mr. Holman said that the total value 
of all products exported from the U. S. last year was 
$12,000,000,000, a sum almost equal to the total amount 
spent for residential construction in the U. S. “Tt is 

. a good thing not to be an economic island.” 

“Society expects more and more of business, almost 
in direct ratio to the economic climate made possible 
by the specialized and mass markets of the nation,” 
said Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the Board of Gen- 
eral Mills, in an address, “Social Responsibility of the 
Business Man.”” “The overpowering fact seems to be 
that in almost every instance in which the free market 
has been modified by government, it has been done to 
compel business to accept added social responsibilities. 
Consider our social welfare legislation, our anti-trust 
laws, or our minimum wage laws. All of these are 
attempts to legislate social responsibility.” 

Mr. Bullis noted that certain businesses had taken 
the lead “in adapting themselves to social changes.” 
These “have been cited by social reformers as exam- 
ples of what should have been achieved by all businesses 
on a voluntary basis.” And “these businesses have con- 
tinued to accept additional social responsibilities of 
their own free will... .” 

Mr. Gullis made numerous suggestions, summed up 
as follows: “Business should explain its objectives. . . 
Business must keep its house in order.” There are 
“opportunities for social service. The social re- 
sponsibilities of business, large or small, are existent 
because the public says they are... . Every business 
should do something to discharge its social responsi- 
bilities.” 

The Chamber's policies were elaborated by reaffirma- 
tion of previous declarations, by revisions, and by new 
statements. “All Chamber policy declarations expire 
three years after adoption unless revised or reaffirmed 
by membership action.” (See this Service, Septem- 
ber 4, 1954, for a digest of a number of policy declara- 
tions made a year earlier.) 

Although the Chamber in the past had refused to 
approve proposals to legalize “wiretapping,” this vear, 
recognizing the demands of national security, the body 


said: “We urge the Congress to enact legislation author- 
izing the introduction and use in evidence in criminal 
cases involving subversive activities in our federal courts 
of information secured or developed by the 
eral Bureau of Investigation through intercepting com- 
munications when such interception practices have heen 
expressly authorized by the Attorney General.” 

The Chamber opposed proposals for compulsory 
insurance for payment of medical care, and also said 
that “a governmental system of total and permanent 
disability benefits payable as a matter of right would 
be unsound.” The Chamber is opposed to federal aid to 
the states for education. 

“The Chamber endorses the announced intention of 
our Government to support the holding of a United 
Nations [Charter] Review Conference.” 

“We have urged our Government to support the re- 
arming of Germany under such safeguards and condi- 
tions as are acceptable to the original members of 
NATO and to her.” 

“The right to work should not be dependent upon 
union membership or non-membership. . . . Compulsory 
unionism interferes with the free and un-coerced choice 
of employes with respect to self-organization and col- 
lective bargaining.” 


Niebuhr on Socialism 


The apparent decline of socialism as an organized 
force, and its indirect contributions to various parties 
and governments, are noted by Reinhold Niebuhr in 
an article, “The Fate of European Socialism,” The 
New Leader, New York, June 20, 1955. “What seemed 
an irresistible tide ten years ago is now largely dis- 
sipated,” reads the sub-title. 

The British Labor Party would probably have lost 
the 1955 election, “even if it had not been divided by 
the issue of Bevanism.” “German Socialism never was 
able to challenge the liberal Catholic Party under the 
leadership of Adenauer, and involved itself in nation- 
alistic aberrations and neutralist illusions, despite its 
abhorrence of Communism. . . . The pattern on the 
rest of the continent was not very dissimilar. Tn France, 
the Socialist Party is completely lacking in dynamic 
and has no effective relation to the working class. In 
Italy, the Socialist Party became divided on the issue 
of Communism, one part of the party under Pietro 
Nenni becoming captive to the Communists. . . .” 

In America, too “Socialism may be a spent force” 
because of the success of the pragmatists in the labor 
movement, “but its objectives are far from being dis- 
credited goals.” In America, the labor movement has 
witnessed “the triumph of pragmatic policy over doc- 
trinaire positions. .. .” The new contract between the 
Ford Motor Company and the United Automobile 
Workers, headed by Walter Reuther, “is democratic 
pragmatism at its best.” Dr. Niebuhr becomes autobio- 
graphical in this connection, saying that it was the rise 
to power of the Ford Motor Company that persuaded 
him to “embrace the socialist creed.” But he now states 
that his “doctrinaire idealism did not anticipate” the 
rise to power of the pragmatic labor movement in 
America. 

In Western Europe, the important political force, 
which is as incomprehensible to Americans as the so- 
cialist movement, is that of the “liberal Catholic par- 
ties of West Germany, France, Holland, and_ Italy.” 
“They have consistently stood for European integra- 
tion.” 
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Dr. Niebuhr thinks that Aneurin Bevan and his lieu- 
tenants in the British Labor Party misjudge American 
capitalists as “bent upon war.” Dr. Niebuhr writes 
that the American capitalists “are much more likely to 
be prudential pacifists, more intent on balancing the 
budget and cutting taxes than on military adventure.” 

A few other observations relating to British Tabor, 
and to our own scene, are as follows: 

“The greatest achievement of the Labor government 
was, however, the establishment of the basic policies of 
the ‘welfare state’ which have become the standard of 
justice in every modern nation, and which the Tory 
opposition never threatened when it returned to power. 
In fact, Labor, like our own Democratic Party, laid 
the foundation jor its electoral failure by its success 
in the field of social policy. It mitigated the social re- 
sentments which were the basis of its political power 
and established a sense of justice and security which 
undermined its own political hold. 

“This has been the ironic fate of all the ‘progressive’ 
parties in Western democracy; as modern nations 
moved toward the ultimate in social control, they offered 
the opposing parties a chance to advocate a loosening 
of controls in the interest of encouraging initiative. Thus 
the political distance has narrowed in Britain, as in every 
major industrial nation; and the political debate between 
the parties never seriously challenges the basic policies of 
the welfare state. Not even our Republicans, who stand 
considerably to the right of the British Tories, challenge 
these policies. .. . 

“The fact that Socialism should have been such a crea- 
tive force in Western democracy and should nevertheless, 
in its traditional form, be a spent force in current history, 
is instructive both about the quality of history and about 
the ability of a free society, with its competing political 
forces, to come to terms with historical contingencies. 
Socialism embodied a passion for social justice, but it 
committed the error of assuming that ownership was the 
only source of power in economic life. It added to this 
error its failure to anticipate all the various strategies and 
forces in a developing society, by which undue power 
would be checked, neutralized and made responsible. It 
was possible to correct its errors and to appropriate the 
truth embodied in its impulses only by the political dia- 
logue and conflict which is possible in a free society. In 
this, as in other instances, history proves that ‘there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
our philosophies.’ ” 


“Man, Motives, and Money” 


“The psychic processes that determine, underlie, or 
accompany important happenings in economic life” are 
treated by Albert Lauterbach, a teacher of economics at 
Sarah Lawrence College, in a book, title above (Ithaca, 
N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1954. $5.00). Mr. Lau- 
terbach endeavors “in particular . . . to bring out the 
complexity, variability, and elasticity of the motivations 
that guide economic decisions and actions in our own 
period ; the cultural and sociohistorical relativity of many 
such motivations; and the changing effectiveness of 
various possible incentives for efficiency and productivity 
along with the changing valuation and definition of the 
concepts of efficiency and productivity themselves.” 

“Tt is one of the main purposes of this study to supply 
further evidence that there is no good reason to assume 
any narrow, rigid, or immutable basis of motives for 
productive efficiency, however the latter is defined spe- 
cifically. Certain incentives, which today are either not 
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fully utilized or are not even known to be effective, may 
gain in importance at some future date compared with 
the ‘profit-maximation motive’ of the ‘economic man’—the 
man who has long been recognized to be a mere hypo- 
thetical device in economic analysis.” 

One generalization: “Economic processes represent a 
specific kind of happenings in the human minds, followed 
up by actions with reference mainly to material aims. 
Any interpretation of these processes as purely technical 
manipulation of lifeless resources misses the point and 
results in economic ideas which have little relevance to 
social reality. The same applies to any concept of eco- 
nomic processes as the implementation of objective laws 
to which human behavior is inexorably subjected by out- 
side forces.” 

Mr. Lauterbach arrives at no “general theory of eco- 
nomic psychology.” He does not decide concerning the 
respective merits of the various schools of psychology. 
Yet some conclusions on “essential tasks of economic 
psychology may be ventured.” 

“The essential principle indicates, above all, that funda- 
mentally human beings do not function differently in 
their economic roles than they do in other life situations. 
Their economic actions under objective conditions are 
guided by the general drives of man supplemented by the 
specific traits of their own personalities.” 

A number of “policy implications” are listed for those 
interested in “genuine economic reform.” It is asserted 
that recognition should be given to certain “institutional 
and attitudinal factors,” with local variations, including, 
among many others, the following: 

“Facilities for health and education which suffice to 
establish the necessary framework for an ever rising pro- 
ductivity and, at the same time, to increase both the life 
space and the life energy of the people. 

“A real home for everybody or, at least, concrete hope 
for it as a result of housing policies which provide safe 
tenure and encourage the feeling of either being settled 
or of finding a desirable home whenever moving should 
be necessary... . 

“An atmosphere of equal opportunity, social mobility, 
and attention for individual initiative regardless of an indt- 
vidual’s origin or status. ... 

“Conception of property as one tool of personal satis- 
faction among many, not as self-purpose. . . . 

“An old-age way of life which combines lessened ma- 
terial strain with continued voluntary activity and feelings 
of social utility. 

“Encouragement of cooperation on various levels of 
community life as a means of meeting people’s needs for 
acceptance, status, and a feeling of belonging.” 


Archbishop Cushing on the Profit Motive 


In an address at a Communion Breakfast of Roman 
Catholic employes of the Boston Naval Shipyard May 
23, 1955, Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston ques- 
tioned whether a man can “find a fully human life” within 
the framework of modern large-scale industry. “Creation, 
making in its truest sense, work in the Christian sense, 
belongs in fullest measure only to . . . the man at the top. 
He has responsibility, not only for his own actions, but 
for those of thousands of employes under him.” 

Machinery has replaced physical drudgery “with a 
mental drudgery which is no less irksome. . . . If drudgery 
stultifies human faculties, a system geared exclusively to 
the profit motive reduces human labor to the status of 
a commodity—something to be bought and sold on the 
sole basis of supply and demand. The grossest outrage 
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committed against the worker in our time has been the 
materialistic philosophy that the pursuit of wealth and 
station is the highest and most honorable pursuit that a 
man can follow. . 

“While there is nothing wrong with the profit motive, 
there is everything wrong with a society built exclusively 
on the profit motive. First, there is everything wrong 
with the man who says: ‘My only inotive in working is 
to make money.’ Secondly, there is everything wrong with 
the man who says: ‘This is going to pay, and that is all 
I care about it.” If you want to do a thing because it 
pays, all right: but vou must make sure that it does not 
harm society and that it is just in itself. 

“So—within the framework of our modern industrial 
structure, two factors, drudgery and the extreme of the 
profit-motive, militate against a full human life. What is 
the remedy? For jovless, mechanical, slaving hard work 
of drudgery, IT would substitute the thrilling joy of crafts- 
manship, of creative making. For over-emphasis on the 
profit-motive T would substitute a new emphasis on love 
of God and neighbor. . . . 

“The craftsman worships God in his work. This keeps 
his work social... . We may be devoted to the cause of 
humanity; but it is odd how easily that can hecome 9 
devotion to one part of humanity and a hatred of other 
parts, unless we are continually being called to account 
by something greater than humanity. That something is 
God. And for that reason, T would substitute for our 
present over-emphasis on the profit-motive, a renewed 
and vigorous emphasis on love of God. 

“God must be in our work, in every phase of our daily 
life. We must become the sort of people fit to share 
the life of God. Then we shall in fact be just—and 
more than just. for the law of love goes far bevond the 
law of justice. Herein lies the essence of genuine happi- 
ness. It has been proved over and over again.” (Pilot, 
Boston, May 28, 1955.) 


Who Is Vinoba? 


Every day Vinoba walks some 15 miles. He has waiked 
about 12,000 miles in three years in India. He goes about 
persuading owners of land to relinquish their titles. He 
has vowed he will not return to his own village center 
until 50,000,000 acres have been given for distribution 
to the landless. Thus far about 3,500,000 acres have heen 
given, and over 100,000 have been distributed. 

An account of the recent career of Vinoba Bhave, a 
follower of Gandhi, is given by Hallam Tennyson, great 
grandson of Alfred Lord Tennyson, in an address before 
the South Place Ethical Society of London, printed in 
The Standard, New York, July-August, 1955, published 
by the American Ethical Union. The article is entitled, 
“Vinoba: Modern Saint on the March.” 

Six years ago Vinoba decided to walk 350 miles in 
order to understand the problems of the people of the 
countryside. He had organized the Welfare of All So- 
ciety. On his tour he organized the Land Gifts Mission. 
At one prayer meeting in Hyderabad, Vinoba asked those 
who controlled land “to light a new spirit in their village 
by putting some of this land at the disposal of a village 
committee, which would distribute it to the landless. . . . 
Miraculously, someone got up and offered 100 acres.” 
Then Vinoba asked the landless to come forward and 
distribute among themselves the land just given them. 
These persons said 100 acres was more than they needed, 
and they gave 20 acres as a gift to be distributed to 
others. Thus generosity generated generosity. Two 


months later 12,000 acres had been given to the Land 
Gifts Mission. 

Mr. Tennyson adds: 

“Vinoba is not an isolated phenomenon. He is part of 
a revolution that has been going on in the mind of India 
for many years. He exemplifies how the great Hindu 
leaders of the past half-century have developed the old 
ideal of tapas not merely for the salvation of their own 
souls, as in the past. but for the sake of human service.” 


Concerning Proposals for Essay Contests 


For some years the Board of Education of the City of 
New York has permitted the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York to conduct among pupils of the 
public schools an essay contest, with a prize, on the theme: 
“How Free Enterprise Helped to Make America Great.” 
The original action of the Board was taken on recom- 
mendation of the Board of Superintendents. 

Within recent months, school authorities have declined 
to ask the Board of Education to permit two other essay 
contests as follows: 

One on “How Cooperative Enterprise Has Helped to 
Make America Great.” proposed by the Socialist Party. 

Another on “How Public Enterprise Has Helped to 
Make America Great,” suggested by the New York Chap- 
ter of the League for Industrial Democracy. 

On May 18, Arthur Bowie, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, wrote to Harry W. Laidler of the League for 
Industrial Democracy: “T believe the Board of Education 
will take no further action requesting essays as these inter- 
fere very seriously with the regular work of the schools.” 

The requests were made with a plea for a balanced 
point of view. 

Charles A. Seipman, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the New York City Civil Liberties Union, has 
written a letter to Mr. Bowie, including the following: 
“Tt seems to us imperative that the Board of Education 
at least provide through the years for a carefully balanced 
representation of interests and views. as of the persons 
or institutions sponsoring them, which school children 
are invited to consider.” 


New World Council Periodical 


The World Council’s Division of Studies is now issu- 
ing a semi-annual Bulletin which is to appear in March 
and October. Number one is March, 1955. Its purpose is 
stated to be “to report the work of the Division and to 
present short summaries of the general situation and 
status of ecumenical study in various areas of interest. 
Readers will note that frequent questions are posed, and 
that replies are solicited in regard to different aspects of 
the Division’s work.” 

The first issue includes a brief general statement about 
the Division, the importance of “Ecumenical Study 
Work,” and the special fields of work of the four depart- 
ments: Faith and Order, Church and Society, Evan- 
gelism, and Missionary Studies. The cooperation of read- 
ers is earnestly sought in the discussion of the different 
problems to be analyzed, and in reporting information 
regarding discussions in churches in the different countries 
and information about problems which may be of concern 
to the whole church. 

The Bulletin is published from the headquarters office 
of the World Council of Churches in Switzerland, but 
may be secured from the New York office at 156 Fifth 
Avenue (10). 


3:3 Printed in U.S.A. 
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